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FOREtiTORD 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  effort  among  the  Harvard 
Urban  Field  Service,  Urban  Planning  Aid,  and  a  Community  Steering  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  from  five  community  organizations 
from  Boston's  South  End: 

ASSOCIATION  PROMOTING  CONSTITUTIOML  RIGHTS  OF  SPANISH  SPEAKING 

COMMUNITT  ASSEMBLT  FOR  A  UNIFIED  SQIJTH  END 

MOTHERS  FOR  ADEQUATE  WELFARE 

SOUTH  END  MflUPOWER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  END  NEIGHBORHOOD  ACTION  PROGRAM 
Four  members  of  the  Urban  Field  Service  team  are  students  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Design  and  the  fifth  is  in  M,I.T.'s  City  and  Regional 
Planning  Department, 
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REPORT  ON  SOUTH  END  URBAN  RENEWAL  PLAN 
FOR  BOSTON  CITY  COUNCIL  HEARING 


I,  INTRODUCTION 
A,  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  two-fold: 

(1)  to  support  the  five  coiranuni'ty  organizations  listed  in  the  Fore- 
word in  their  efforts  to  gain  changes  in  the  implementation  of  the  South  End 
Urban  Renewal  Plan  which  will  benefit  low-income  residents  of  the  South  End. 

(2)  To  provide  information  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Committee  of  the 
Boston  City  Council  for  its  hearings  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  on 
January  8,  1968,  and  to  assess  whether  "the  plan  is  being  executed  in  the  man- 
ner promised  at  the  time  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Boston  City  Council," 

B«  Relation  of  this  Report  to  a  Previous  Study 

The  present  report  is  an  attempt  to  extend  an  earlier  analysis  of  the 
goals,  design,  and  execution  of  the  Renewal  Plan  with  special  reference  to 
the  effects  of  that  plan  upon  the  low -income  residents  of  the  area.  The  pre- 
vious study,  carried  out  by  Urban  Planning  Aid  and  completed  in  October  1967, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plan  was  working  to  the  distinct  disadvantage 
of  low-income  residents  (see  reference  [I]*).  In  contrast  to  the  UFA  report, 
the  present  study  is  an  attempt: 

(1)  to  do  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  progress  of  the  plan  since 
its  execution  began  nearly  two  years  ago  and  to  examine,  in  particular,  changes 
in  the  supply  of  and  demand  for  housing  in  the  South  End  from  I960  to  the 
present. 

(2)  based  on  the  preceding  analysis,  to  formulate  specific  proposals 
for  improving  the  degree  to  which  the  implementation  of  the  plan  meets  the 
housing  needs  of  the  South  End's  low-income  residents. 


*  Reference  numbers  are  placed  in  brackets  and  underlined. 


2. 

n.  GQAIS  AM)  ASSUMPTIONS  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 

A.  Boston's  General  Plan 

1.  Goals 

Three  goals  of  Boston's  General  Plan  are  relevant  to  the  present 
analysis.  They  are: 

(a)  to  upgrade  the  city's  housing  stock, 

(b)  to  stabilize  the  city's  population,  and 

(c)  to  "restructure  the  city's  neighborhoods  so  that  they  house 
a  diversity  of  income  groups  with  a  social  composition  similar  to  that  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Region"  [2,   p. 12] 

2.  Assumptions 

In  turn,  two  of  the  plan's  major  assumptions  are  cf  interest  to 
the  present  analysis.  They  are: 

(a)  that  new  low-income  housing   would  be  built  outside  the 
traditional  low-income  areas  of  the  inner  city  -  in  outlying  sections  of  Boston 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Metropolitan  area. 

(b)  that  residential  rehabilitation  would  be  the  primary  means 
of  upgrading  low-income  housing  in  the  inner-city  areas. 

3.  Consequence 

As  a  result  of  these  assumptions,  the  new  housing  construction 
planned  for  the  close-in,  urban  renewal  areas  was  to  "consist  of  more  moderate, 
middle,  and  upper-income  residences  in  these  neighborhoods  than  heretofore 
existed"  [2,p.l2]. 

B.  The  South  End  Renewal  Plan 

1.  Goals 

In  seeking  economic,  social,  and  racial  integration  (and  diver- 
sity), the  South  End  Plan's  goals  are  consistent  with  those  of  the  General 


*    In  this  report  low-income  (or  low-cost)  housing  is  used  to  refer  to 
housing  having  rentals  equivalent  to  public  housing. 
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Piano  Tho  specific  goals  for  the  South  End  are: 

(a)  to  permit  no  reduction  in  the  supply  of  housing  in  the 
South  End  available  to  minority  group  families  [3j  R-2l5,p.l]. 

(b)  to  provide  rehousing  in  the  South  End  for  all  low-income 
residents  wishing  to  remain  in  the  area.  (Reference  to  this  specific  goal  may 
be  found  in  BRA  memoranda  [see  U,p.l],  as  well  as  in  statements  made  by  BRA. 
before  the  City  Council  Hearings  at  the  time  approval  of  the  plan  was  under 
consideration  -  see  testimony  of  Councilor  lannella  and  Mr.  Green  [^*p. 26-27].) 

2e  Assumptions 

The  two  General  Plan  assumptions  cited  above  apply  specifically 
to  the  South  End  Renewal  Plan  which  calls  for  clearance  of  more  than  ^000 
dwelling  units  to  build  3300  new  units  (less  than  one-third  for  low-income 
households).  Rehabilitation  is  then  relied  upon  to  upgrade  the  remainder  of 
the  20,000  dwelling  units  in  the  renewal  area  [3]. 

III.  THE  REALITY  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL 
A,  The  City-¥ide  Situation 
1,  Housing  Needs 

The  lack  of  emphasis  upon  new  low-income  housing  construction  in 
Boston's  urban  renewal  areas  is  difficult  to  xinderstand  in  view  of  the  fact 
that 

(a)  in  i960  almost  $0%  of  Boston's  non-white  and  12^  of  the 
city's  white  families  were  living  in  substandard  housing  [2, p. 8] 

(b)  in  i960  about  60,000  families  (nearly  UO^  of  Boston's 
renters)paid  over  one-fourth  of  their  income  for  rent  and  as  many  as  38,000 
of  these  families  paid  more  than  3S%   of  their  income  for  rent  [£,p.9]. 

(c)  since  I56O  BRA  reports  that  "a  loss  of  housing  [has] 
occurred  predominantly  in  low-rent  GNRP  [renewal]  areas"  of  the  inner  city 
[2,p.31]. 


2,  New  Construction  Since  I960 

In  the  face  of  the  strong  need  for  an  increased  supply  of  low- 
income  housing  in  Boston,  it  is  a  shock  to  find 

(a)  that  more  than  80%  of  the  10,000  new  units  of  housing 
constructed  in  the  city  since  I960  are  serving  the  middle  and  upper-income 
market  [2^p,U]. 

(b)  that  no  public  housing  for  families  has  been  built  since 
19 5U>  and  while  family  units  have  been  planned  for  the  South  End,  actual  con- 
struction has  yet  to  begin  [6,p.l], 

(c)  that  the  Boston  suburbs  are  still  demonstrating  a  stubborn 
resistance  to  build  housing  for  low-income  femilies  [l,p.57]. 

The  significance  of  the  preceding  facts  is  that  they  directly  contradict 
the  assumption  of  the  General  Plan  that  low  income  housing  would  be  produced 
outside  of  renewal  areas  which,  in  ttirn,  was  the  basis  for  emphasizing  con- 
struction of  moderate,  middle,  and  upper-income  housing  in  renewal  areas. 

3.  Rehabilitation 

One  does  not  require  an  authoritative  reference  to  assert  that, 
contrary  to  BRA.'s  assumption,  rehabilitation  (by  itself)  is  not  providing  low- 
income  housing  anywhere  in  the  city  -  it  is  common  knowledge.  Instead,  rehab- 
ilitation is  a  major  factor  in  reducing  the  supply  of  low-income  housing  units 
as  described  in  detail  in  a  later  section. 

In  all  of  Boston's  urban  renewal  areas,  the  results  of  the  BRA  rehabilita- 
tion programs  so  far  have  been  most  disappointing.  From  their  inception  up  to 
July  1967,  all  renewal  projects  combined  1  had  involved  through  rehabilitation 
less  than  I50O  dwelling  units  either,  "committed,  underway,  or  completed" — 
including  only  that  rehabilitation  based  on  some  form  of  governmental  assis- 
tance in  the  financing  [2,  Table  XX]. 
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B.  The  Situation  in  the  South  End 

1,  Housing  Needs 

The  low-income  housing  squeeze,  severe  as  it  is  for  the  city  as 
a  whole,  is  intensified  in  the  South  End.  Of  the  more  than  20,000  units  in  the 
i960  census,  2,200  (ll^)  were  "dilapidated"  and  9,080  (UUjS)  were  "deteriorat- 
ing. "  Nearly  all  residential  structures  were  built  prior  to  I890j  $9%  lacked 
toilets,  bathing  facilities,  or  hot  and  cold  running  water  for  e»;lusive  use 
of  the  occupant,  while  20^  were  without  central  heat.  Rooming  houses,  tradi- 
tionally a  major  source  of  dwelling  units  in  the  South  End,  are  deteriorating 
badly  in  the  absence  of  Federal  or  BRA.  financial  assistance  for  rehabilitation. 

2.  New  Construction  Under  the  South  End  Renewal  Plan 

Of  3300  units  of  new  housing  called  for  in  the  plan,  only  the 
500  units  of  221d3  housing  in  Castle  Square  (begun  under  early  acquisition) 
have  been  completed  to  date.  ,0ne  hundred  units  of  elderly'  public  housing  are 
nearly  complete  in  Castle  Square.  No  other  new  housing  is  vmder  construction 
at  the  present  time.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  current  status  and 
prospects  for  nex7  housing  construction  is  presented  in  Section  VI  and  Table  VU 
below,  along  with  recommendations  concerning  the  implementation  of  this  part 
of  the  South  End  Plan. 

,  3.  Rehabilitation  under  the  South  End  Renewal  Plan 

A  study  of  BRA  reports  on  rehabilitation  indicates  that  in  the 
first  21  months  of  the  Renewal  Plan  less  than  50  units  of  low-income  housing 
have  been  produced  and  all  of  them  through  a  leasing  arrangement  with  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority.  At  least  90^2  of  the  rehabilitation  activity  in  the 
renewal  area  is  being  privately  financed,  largely  independently  of  BRA  assist- 
ance. The  primary  source  of  activity  comes  from  middle-income  buyers  from 
outside  the  area  who  purchase  and  rehabilitate  on  their  own  or  purchase  from 
private  developers  after  rehabilitation  is  complete.  The  dire  effects  of  the 
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private  rehabilitation  upon  low -income  units  are  developed  in  detail  in  Sec- 
tion VI. 
IV.  SOPTH  END  RMEWAL  GOALS  ADJUSTED  TO  REALITY 

A.  Definition  of  the  "Break-Even  Principle" 

With  the  supply  of  decent  low-income  housing  at  a  dangerously  low 
level  in  Boston,  it  seems  inperative  that  the  BRA  take  every  available  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  the  supply  and  upgrade  its  quality.  At  the  present  time, 
urban  renewal  (in  combination  with  associated  federal  programs  such  as  the 
rent  supplement)  is  the  most  powerful  tool  available  for  this  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  urban  renewal  is  the  largest  source  of  public  displacement  of  fami- 
lies? 5U00  out  of  the  8^00  scheduled  over  the  next  five  years  [7, table  l], 

A  large  majority  of  these  families  have  low  incomesj  for  exanple,  two- 
thirds  of  those  to  be  displaced  in  the  South  End  qualify  for  public  housing 
[3,R-213,  p.l2].  As  a  result,  in  displacing  the  families  and  demolishing  the 
houses  they  live  in  for  new  construction,  urban  renewal  destroys  large  numbers 
of  low  rent  units. 

Therefore,  it  seems  logical  to  require  that  every  renewal  project  at  least 
"hold  its  own"  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  low -cost  housing.  That  is,  the 
renewal  project  should  create  at  least  the  same  number  of  low-rent  housing 
units  as  the  renewal  process  destroys.  Since  the  low-income  households  dis- 
placed must  be  relocated  into  low-rent  housing  units,  the  production  of  a 
smaller  number  of  such  units  will  simply  aggravate  the  shortage  in  the  rest 
of  the  area.  And,  yet,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  at  least  break-even  using 
urban  renewal,  xiihat  can  be  expected  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  area,  using 
less  powerful  tools?  The  application  of  this  chain  of  reasoning  will  be  called 
the  "Break-Even  Principle." 

B.  South  End  Renewal  Plan 

1.  New  Housing 

The  Break-Even  Principle  provides  a  perspective  with  which  to 


7. 
view  (and  evaluate)  the  South  End  Plan  and  its  effect  upon  the  low-income 
housing  supply.  In  view  of  the  meager  production  of  low -rent  units  to  date 
through  rehabilitation,  it  seems  conservative  to  suggest  that  the  new  housing 
construction  provide  as  many  units  as  there  are  low-income  families  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  plan. 

Table  TTHI.  in  Appendix  Hf  ollows  this  suggested  approach  in  deriving  the 
prqxjrtion  of  leased  units  required  in  the  new  (221d3)  housing  developments  in 
the  South  End.  The  result  is  a  leasing  requirement  of  hQ%  of  the  2^00  units 
planned,  or  a  total  of  1200.  This  figure  is  stiLl  a  conservative  one,  being 
based  on  the  lower  of  the  two  disparate  figures  for  households  qualifying  for 
public  housing,  given  in  the  Application  for  Loan  and  Grant;  1^80  vs.  232$ 
[3,R-213,  p. 12  &  Form  H-6l22,p.l]. 
2»     Rehabilitation 

If  applied  to  rehabilitation  in  the  South  Did,  the  Break-Even 
Principle  provides  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the  Urban  Renewal  Plan.  This  is 
true  because  it  is  quite  apparent  that, thus  far  in  the  execution  of  the  South 
End  Renewal  Plan,  rehabilitation  activity  has  brought  about  a  large  net  decrease 
in  low -income  housing  units. 

Based  on  the  data  in  Table  III  of  Appendix  I ,  the  number  of  family-size 
units  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  rehabilitation  process  (mainly, 
though'  not  exclusively,  through  conversion  from  lodging  houses  to  apartments, 
as  well  as  single-family  houses)."'^  However,  as  shown  in  Table  I  of  Appendix  I, 
the  average  sales  price  of  a  building  has  more  than  doubled  (quadrupling  on 
streets  where  the  most  rehabilitation  has  occurred)  between  the  periods  of 


*    One  indication  that  BRA  officials  feel  the  plan  should  bear  some  responsib- 
ility for  this  result  is  their  recent  decision  to  provide  relocation  payments 
and  assistance  to  those  displaced  by  private  market  sales  which  are  followed 
by  rehabilitation. 

**    The  traditionally  high  vacancy  rate  for  lodging  house  units  (reported  as 
27%   in  1962  and  presumably  still  high)  should  mean  that  the  supply  of  rooms  is 
.still  adequate,  but  the  prices  are  higher. 
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,  1960-63  and  1966-67.  The  resultant  effects  on  rents  of  family-size  apartments, 
even  in  buildings  having  no  rehabilitation,  is  bound  to  be  great.  If  the 
average  rents  have  kept  pace  with  sales  prices,  the  percent  of  South  End 
households  unable  to  afford  prevailing  rents  (using  a  rather  high  proportion  of 
gross  rent  to  income  of  2$%)   can  be  estimated  at  roughly  70^  -  an  appallingly 
large  figure  (see  Appendix  I,  Table  VI). 

It  appears >that  the  current  sales  activity  is  relatively  constant  from 
year  to  year.  Available  sales  data  from  Appraiser's  Weekly  indicated,  for 
example,  that  200  buildings  were  sqld  in  1966,  while  interviews  with  South 
End  realtors  yielded  an  estimate  of  210  buildings  for  1967.  (The  largest 
realtor,  who  sold  70  buildings,  estimated  that  this  figure  represented  about 
one-third  of  the  total  sales  volume  -  as  did  other  realtors.) 

Because  the  number  of  buildings  rehabilitated  to  date  in  the  South  End 
is  still  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  to  be  rehabilitated  (at  the 
very  most,  10^),  it  seems  likely  that  conversions  through  rehabilitation  will 
continue  close  to  current  level  (or  higher)  for  the  next  several  years  -  at 
least  during  the  remainder  of  the  renewal  period.  In  this  case, the  number  of 
lowrcost  units  eliminated  by  conversion  or  escalation  in  rents  will  most  likely 
amount  to  several  hundred  for  families  and  several  thousand  for  lodgers. 
,C  But,  the  squeeze  on  the  South  End's  low-income  housing  from  the  other  end 
is  even  more  serious,  and  consists  of  two  aspects.  First,  buildings  still 
containing  low -cost  units  continue  to  deteriorate,  largely  unabated  by  the 
rehabilitation  assistance  that  BRA  is  able  to  offer  to  property  owners.  The 
Federal  programs  available  for  this  purpose  simply  do  not  provide  sufficient 
incentives  to  induce  many  owners  to  initiate  rehabilitation.  Second,  absentee 
landlords  often  find  it  profitable  to  allow  their  properties  to  run  down  to  the 
point  that  they  are  no  longer  fit  to  live  in.  In  either  case,  the  result  is 


^    These  programs  include  $1500  grants  (Section  115  of  National  Housing  Act) 
for  rehabilitation  to  low-income  owners  and  3%   loans  for  rehabilitation 
(Section  312).  for  any  resident  owner. 
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is  that  the  owners  (and  their  tenants)  hold  off  until  a  building  is  essentially 
uninhabitable  and,  then,  sell  to  middle -income  buyers  from  outside  who  usually 
command  the  means  to  get  conventional  loans  and  initiate  the  cycle  of  displace- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  conversion  to  other  unit  sizes  (and  a  totally  new 
level  of  rents). 
V.  PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  SOUTH  END  REHABILITATICN  PROGRAM 

A.  Necessity  for  a  New  Program 

It  is  apparent  that  the  South  End  Plan  should  not  be  allowed  to  rvm 
its  course  without  revision  or  augmentation,  while  large  numbers  of  low-income 
families  are  being  forced  from  the  area  through  the  results  of  rehabilitation 
and  speculation. 

Put  more  positively,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  to  reach  its  original 
objective  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  all  substandard  housing  in  the  South  End, 
the  plan  must  provide  new  and  more  effective  programs  for  rehabilitation.  In 
the  following  section,  an  attempt  is  made  to  outline  a  program  which  should  be 
capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of  housing  deterioration  /rent  escalation  now 
plaguing  the  South  End. 

B.  Guidelines  for  the  Proposal 

The  following  guidelines  were  followed  in  developing  the  proposal: 
(1)  Existing  vacant  and  substandard  buildings  owned  by  non-residents, 
(especially  those  with  large  holdings)  should  be  acquired  by  the  BRA  for  rehab- 
ilitation up  to  a  total  of  1,000  structures  (5^000  dwelling  units)  over  a  5- 
year  period."*** 


*  Those  households  getting  a  low-income  unit  through  leasing  in  the  new  221d3 
developments  -  once  they  become  available  -  solve  their  own  housing  problem 
but  are  still  part  of  a  process  that  shrinks  the  overall  supply  in  the  city. 

**  Roughly  $0%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  the  South  End  are  substandard  and 
roughly  $0%  of  all  units  are  owned  by  absentee  landlords.  Therefore,  one  would 
expect  approximately  5»000  of  the  20,000  dwelling  units  in  the  South  End  to  be 
substandard  and  absentee-owned.  This  is  the  source  of  structures  for  which  the 
proposed  rehabilitation  program  is  most  appropriate. 
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(2)  Existing  non-profit  corporations  with  eiqierience  in  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  South  End  should  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  and  en- 
couraged to  expand  the  volume  of  their  operation  if  they  so  desire. 

(3)  South  End  residents  should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  program 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  including  the  management,  administration,  and 
construction  activities  -  with  appropriate  training  programs  developed  as 
needed. 

(U)  At  least  as  many  low-cost  housing  units  should  be  provided  as 
are  rencved  through  actions  of  the  private  market. 

(5)  In  addition,  the  program  should  make  the  major  contribution  to 
upgrading  all  currently  substandard  units,  yielding  moderate-income  rentals  for 
all  tenants  not  receiving  some  form  of  rent  subsidies. 

(6)  Provide,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  for  home-ownership  by 
those  low-income  families  in  the  South  Ehd  who  desire  it. 

C.  Outline  Proposal 

The  proposal  consists  of  ^  major  steps, 

(1)  BRA.  will  acquire  the  properties  for  rehabilitation  either  through 

(a)  transfer  of  tax-foreclosure  properties  from  the  City 

(b)  eminent  domain^  following  condemnation  for  code  violations 

(c)  purchase  on  the  open  market 

(2)  Rehabilitation  will  be  carried  out  by  existing,  expanded  or 
newly  created  non-profit  corporations  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  The 
rehabilitation  work  itself  may  be  let  to  local  contractors  or  done  directly 
by  non-profits,  using  local  management  and  labor. 

(3)  If  initial  capacity  of  the  non-profits  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  full  production  goals  (6OO  units  the  first  year  and  1100  per  year  for  next 
four  years),  the  BRA.  itself  will  hire  local  contractors  to  do  the  rehabilita- 
tion. 
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(U)  BRA  Mill  "write  down"  (i.e.,  reduce  in  price)  each  building 
by  two -thirds  of  its  initial  acquisition  -value  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  of 
ownership. 

(5)  A  new  community-based  non-profit  corporation  will  assume  owner- 
ship and  management  of  all  buildings  rehabilitated  under  the  normal  program 
which  uses  %  F.H.A.  mortgages. 

(6)  Following  the  receipt  of  title  to  properties, it  would  be  possible 
for  the  non-profit  corporation  to  initiate  steps  to- transfer  properties  to 
cooperati-ves  or  possibly  (if  legislation  allows)  directly  to  low-income  fami- 
lies for  individual  ownership  or  condominiums, 

D.  Financing  and  Costs 

(1)  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  program  this  large,  it  would  be  possible 
to  work  out  in  practice  the  procedure  F.H.A,  has  outlined,  whereby  the  mort- 
gage money  becomes  available  in  advance  of  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  to 
provide  the  required  capital. 

(2)  If  this  procedure  cannot  be  worked  out,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  BRA  to  establish,  through  a  loan  or  otherwise,  a  revolving  fund  (of  one 
million  dollars  or  more)  to  carry  the  initial  disbursements  until  the  first 
F.H.A.  mortgage  money  is  received. 

(3)  It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  costs  of  the  proposed  program 
would  run  approximately  $15  million  and  would  yield  rentals  ranging  from  $60 
to  $85  without  rent  subsidization.    The  figure  $15  m.  is  derived  from  the 
need  to  reduce  acquisition  costs  to  the  non-profit  sponsor  of  a  "town-house"  in 
the  South  End  from  an  average  of  $12,000    to  $U,000.  This  average  subsidy 


•«•  Conventional  loans  may  be  used  in  some  cases  instead  of  F.H.A.  3^  mortgage 
money,  if  total  costs  are  comparable.  In  that  case,  the^property  would  be 
sold,  at  write-down,  before  rehabilitation  occurred. 

•»«(•  A  sizeable  proportion  of  the  displaced  low-income  families  of  the  South  End 
could  afford  these  rent  levels  without  subsidization. 

***  This  sales  price  reflects  the  average  cost  of  a  structure  in  a  high 
turnover  area.  See  Table   Appendix 
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of  $8,000  per  structure  (or  $266o/unit)  times  the  5^000  units  to  be  rehabili- 
tated gives  a  total  subsidy  required  of  $13*350,000. 

Given  an  acquisition  price  of  $U,000  plus  estimated  rehabilitation  costs 
of  $7,000/unit  for  3  units,  the  total  mortgage  per  structure  for  the  non-profit 
sponsor  to  finance  would  be  $25>000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  221d3  program 
(IOO5S  loan  at  %  per  year  for  I4.O  years)  the  debt  service  per  month  would  come 
to  $32.60  per  unit  (or  $187. 80  per  structure).  The  rest  of  the  total  rent  of 
$60-$80  (i.e.  $30  to  $50)  would  go  to  cover  the  other  expenses  included  in 
rent;  real  estate  taxes,  heat,  maintenance,  water  &  sewage  fees,  etc. 

(U)  The  direct  relocation  program  costs,  in  the  long  run,  probably 
would  not  exceed  those  resulting  from  BRA.'s  recent  commitment  to  relocate 
private-market  displacees  in  the  South  End,  since  a  comparable  displacement 
might  well  occur  in  either  case. 

(5)  If  it  is  necessary  to  provide  temporary  rehousing  for  displaced 
families,  additional  costs  could  resultj  however,  the  possibility  of  providing 
such  housing  anyway,  in  conjunction  with  relocation  from  the  remaining  occupied 
Stage  1  sites,  might  eliminate  this  item  as  a  separate  cost. 

E,  Community  Participation  and  Control 

It  is  proposed  that  this  participation  take  place  through  an  Urban 
Renewal  Committee  which  is  broadly  representative  of  South  End  residents  - 
with  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  tenants  and  owners  and  middle,  moderate, 
and  low-income  individuals  as  reside  in  the  area.  (One  way  of  doing  this  will 
be  submitted  in  proposal  fcrm  to  the  Boston  City  Council  during  the  hearings  on 
the  South  aid  Plan  now  in  progress.) 

F.  Next  Steps 

It  is  proposed  that  BRA.  take  immediate  steps  to  study  the  present 
proposal  and  assess  its  feasibility  and  desirability,  reporting  their  results 
back  to  the  residents  of  the  South  End.  If  it  believes  a  different  approach  to 
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rehabilitation  would  meet  the  same  objectives  and  guidelines  more  fully,  or 
with  less  time  or  cost,  BRA  should  be  encouraged  to  make  known  a  counter- 
proposal to  that  advanced  here. 
VI.  REVIEW  AM)  RECOMMENDATIONS;  NEW  (221d3)  HOUSING 

A.  Implementation  Sequence  and  Current  Status. 

The  seven  221d3  sponsors  already  selected  for  development  of  re-use 
parcels  in  the  South  End  are  at  various  steps  of  the  new  AMP  (Accelerated  Multi- 
Family  Processing)  program  of  the  FHA,  The  long  sequence  of  steps  involved  in 
completing  new  221d3  housing  and  the  relationship  of  South  End  projects  to 
this  staging  is  summarized  in  Table  Vll^tep  U,  the  issuance  of  a  conditional 
financial  commitment  by  FHA,  is  the  significant  dividing  line  at  which  point 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  dates  for  ground  breaking  and  occupancy.  Without 
this  commitment  they  are  unable  to  proceed  to  more  detailed  planning  and  de- 
sign stages. 

B.  Alternate  Forms  of  Ownership  and  Ifenagement  of  221d3  Housing. 

1.  Ownership  by  Sponsor  with  Management  on  Contract  to  Outside 
Agency 

This  is  probably  the  least  imaginative  and  least  desirable 

alternative  to  most  residents.  It  precludes  tenants  or  community  members  from 

participating  in  the  management  of,  or  gaining  financially  from,  their  own 

building.  It  is  the  form  of  management  being  contemplated  by  most  of  the 

South  End  sponsors,  with  the  Tuckerman  Foundation  being  one  exception. 

2.  Ownership  by  Sponsor,  Management  by  Tenants  or  Community 
Members 

This  is  a  compromise  position  which  is  desirable  in  certain 

circumstances.  Tenants  can  receive  federal  training  assistance,  as  well  as 

income  from  the  buildings,  but  do  not  have  the  pride  of  ownership  provided 

by  cooperative  housing.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  have  to  undergo  the 

more  rigorous  credit  checks  required  by  FHA  for  members  of  cooperatives. 


3.  Cooperative  Ownership  by  Tenants 

This  arrangement  allows  the  people  HvlWg'^l^the  building  to 
decide  how  and  by  whom  their  building  is  to  be  run.  FHA.  requires  tenants  of 
cooperative  buildings  to  hold  steady  jobs  and  have  good  credit  records,  which 
might  limit  occiqjancy.  Cooperative  housing  also  frees  the  sponsor  from  the 
thankless  task  of  being  a  landlord, 
U.  Condominiiun  Housing 

Under  this  relatively  new  ownership  concept  the  householder 
buys  his  private  housing  unit  even  though  it  is  part  of  a  raulti-iinit  building. 
He  can  take  a  mortgage  on  it  as  if  it  were  a  detached  private  home.  Since  he 
owns  his  home  he  pays  no  rent  on  it,  but  does  pay  a  monthly  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  common  parts  of  the  building  such  as  halls,  stairs,  elevators,  lawn 
space,  etco  The  owner  of  a  condominiura  receives  the  same  tax  break  on  mortgage 
interest  as  the  homeowner  or  cooperative  member.  But,  unlike  the  latter,  he 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  debts  of  the  entire  building. 

This  is  not  yet  an  option  under  section  221d3  of  the  Housing  Act,  nor  is 
it  a  legal  form  of  ownership  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  However,  it 
is  included  in  the  proposed  revisions  to  the  housing  act  now  before  Congress. 
Its  success  as  an  ownership  form  in  other  states  suggests  it  might  soon  become 
available  to  Boston  residents  of  low-income  housing. 

Section  221d3  of  the  National  Housing  Act  provides  mortgages  and  mortgage 
insurance  for  constructing  new  or  rehabilitated  existing  multi-family  moderate 
income  housing.  This  program  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admini- 
stration (FHA).  All  occupants  have  income  limits  depending  upon  family  size. 
The  law  provides  first  priority  for  those  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  community  by  urban  renewal. 

Additional  background  on  the  formation  and  financing  of  221d3  projects, 
and  on  the  use  of  Federal  rent  supplements  in  them,  are  given  in  reference  11, 
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C.  Suranary  and  Conclusions 

(1)  Housing  built  under  Section  221d3,  combined  with  BHA.  leasing, 
is  the  only  source  of  new  low-income  housing  currently  available  to  South  End 
residents  displaced  by  the  public  or  private  market.  Of  the  seven  sponsors 
designated  by  the  BRA  to  develop  this  valuable  resource  for  the  community , 
three  are  reasonably  sure  of  breaking  ground  sometime  this  summer.  At  least 
two  others  hope  to  begin  construction  this  year  but  are  awaiting  FHA  allocation 
of  yf,  mortgage  money. 

(2)  The  largest  single  221d3  project  in  the  South  End  area  is 
awaiting  the  sponsor's  completion  of  incorporation  as  a  limited  dividend 
corporation.  The  first  221d3  housing  in  the  South  End  (outside  of  Castle 
Square)  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  Mfeirch  of  next  year,  if  all  goes  accord- 
ing to  plan.  Sponsored  by  the  People's  Baptist  Church,  this  development  will 
probably  contain  more  than  60  units  leased  to  the  BHA.  In  March  of  1970,  the 
estimated  date  at  which  the  next  project  will  be  completed,  total  new  221d3 
units  available  (Castle  Square  excluded)  will  be  502.  However,  it  appears  that 
no  new  BHA -leased  units  will  be  available  until  the  summer  of  1970.  At  that 
time,  developments  on  three  additional  building  sites,  totaling  37U  units,  may 
become  available  for  occupancy.  At  this  point  1016  housing  units  will  be 
available  of  which  at  least  210  will  be  leased  by  the  BHA, 

(3)  All  the  sponsors  for  which  information  is  available  are  planning 
to  build  fewer  units  than  reported  by  the  BHA  on  their  fact  sheet  dated  Dec.  1, 
1967.  Rising  construction  and  other  costs  are  probably  responsible  for  this, 
so  that  similar  shrinkage  is  projected  in  the  number  of  units  planned  by  the 
sponsors  from  whom  detailed  information  has  not  been  obtained.  Because  of 
this  and  the  possibility  it  may  become  necessary  for  some  sponsors  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  developments  even  further,  the  estimates  are  more  likely  to 
be  high  than  low. 
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Vn.  BECOMMEHDATIONS  ON  CHANGES  TO  STAGING  OF  THE  PLAN 

A.  Stage  1  Helocation  to  Sate: 

Of  the  U82  households  displaced  by  the  plans  up  to  February  8,  1968 
(as  "permanent  moves")*  S2%  were  moved  out  of  the  South  End.  This  occurred 
in  qjite  of  the  plan's  objective,  repeatedly  stated  by  BRA,  "that  provision 
would  be  made  under  the  plan  for  housing  all  low-income  families  and  individu- 
als desiring  to  remain  in  this  community"  -  clearly  meaning  the  South  End. 
[U,p.l].  In  its  1962  Family  Survey,  BRA  found  7$%  of  those  interviewed  did  not 
want  to  leave  the  South  End  [9,p.59],  while  in  its  1966  survey  BRA  found  "the 
maoority  of  "households  (67^)  prefer  to  relocate  within  the  South  End" '[10,p.Iil]. 

A  marked  increase  can  be  seen  over  the  last  few  months  in  the  proportion 
of  displaced  households  moved  out  of  the  South  End.  During  the  10  weeks  up  to 
February  8  of  this  year,  those  staying  in  the  South  End  decreased  by  19^  from 
the  preceding  much  longer  period  ending  November  2U,  1967  (see  Table  ix, . 
Appendix  II ) . 

The  aljDost  complete  inability  of  the  Relocation  Office  to  find  private 
rental  housing  for  low-income  relocatees  within  the  South  End  speaks  only  too 
clearly  of  the  state  of  the  area's  low-rent  housing  stock. 

B.  The  "size"  of  Stage  1 

The  load  of  500  families  to  be  displaced  in  Stage  1  is  much  too  large 
for  the  rehousing  resources  available  within  the  South  End.  The  declining 
percent  of  permanent-movers  staying  within  the  South  End  demonstrates  the  fact 
beyond  question.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  figure  will  con- 
tinue going  down.  This  possibility  is  particularly  strong  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  approximately  250  households  are  still  living  on  Stage  1  sites  J"** 


* Only  about  250  of  these  households  were  located  on  Stage  1  sites;  the 
remainder  are  "early  moves"  from  later  stages  of  the  plan. 

■Jttt-  This  figure  is  based  on  a  survey  of  Stage  1  sites  completed  during  the  week 
of  March  18,  1968.  (See  Table  X,  Appendix  II.) 
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To  continue  presaing_:these  families  and  individuals  to  move  out,  when 
the  housing  stock  prevents  BRA  from  offering  them  a  legitimate  choice  of  decent 
South  Qjd  housing  (private,  if  they  wish)  is  the  single  greatest  tragedy  of  the 
urban  renewal  in  Boston  since  the  West  End  Project.  Based  on  present  indica- 
tions of  BRA' 3  intent,  the  South  End  is  destined  to  replace  the  West  End  as  a 
nationally -known  blot  on  the  social  conscience  of  Boston's  citizens  and  of- 
ficials. 

C.  The  Principle  of  the  Honest  Choice 

It  is  proposed  that  henceforth  not  a  single  household  be  approached 
by  the  BRA  regarding  relocation  except  as  that  household  is  offered,  as  one  of 
its  free  choices,  standard  housing  it  can  afford,  of  adequate  size,  within  the 
South  End,  and  outside  of  a  public  housing  project  (if  so  desired).  If  this 
piocedure  means  halting  further  relocation  (and  acquisition)  until  new  temporary 
or  permanent  housing  units  of  appropriate  cost,  size,  and  location  are  avail- 
able, the  staging  of  affected  building  sites  shovild  be  changed  accordingly. 

If  it  is  crucially  important  to  BRA  that  the  timing  of  Stage  1  of  the 
plan  not  be  changed,  it  should  establish  a  crash  program  of  providing  temporary 
rehousing  on  vacant  sites  in  the  South  End,  using  new  modular  construction 
techniques.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wiser  course  might  involve  holding  up  on 
certain  Stage  1  sites  (for  example,  those  on  Columbus  Avenue  between  W.  Newton 
and  Yarmouth  Streets)  and  doing  just  enough  rehabilitation  to  ensure  their 
use  for  temporary  rehousing  until  permanent  housing  is  available  within  the 
South  End. 
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APPENDIX  I 


ANALYSIS  OF  PRIVATE  MARKET  DISPLACEMENT 
IN  SOUTH  END  URBAN  RENEWAL  AREA 


1,  Introduction 

Since  I960  the  number,  size  and  price  of  the  South  End's  housing  inventory 
has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  change  which  has  aggravated  the  already  serious 
housing  problems  of  the  area's  low-income  residents.  Rehabilitation,  specula- 
tion and  conversion  in  the  private  housing  market  has  combined  with  relocation 
of  households  and  demolition  of  dwelling  units  in  BRA  acquisition  areas  to  pro-^ 
duce  a  decreased  number  of  housing  units.  This  net  decrease  has  resulted  from 
a  drastic  loss  of  lodging  house  units.  While  some  (much  smaller)  increase  has 
occurred  in  the  number  of  family-size  units,  they  are  high-rent  vmits,  not 
available  to  low -income  families. 

The  pattern  of  rehabilitation  and  conversion  in  the  private  housing  market 
resembles  a  series  of  waves,  occurring  both  geographically  and  through  time. 
The  first  changes  began  in  the  early  1960's  in  the  northern  part  of  the  South 
End  in  the  area  approximately  bounded  by  Dartmouth  St.,  Tremont  St.,  and  the 
railroad.  Selling  activity  reached  its  peak  there  around  1963-U  and  declined 
thereafter.  However,  turn-over  of  ownership  and  rehabilitation  began  to  spread 
to  the  South  and  Southwest,  skirting  major  areas  slated  for  demolition  and 
redevelopment.  In  the  Southern,  corner,  the  hospitals  also  appear  to  have 
stimulated  selling  activity  in  the  nearby  residential  area. 

These  trends  have  had  several  measurable  effects:  sales  prices  for 
properties  sold  between  1961  and  1967  have  increased  considerably;  many  dwell- 
ing units,  particularly  those  in  lodging  houses,  have  been  converted  to  larger 
units,  leaving  a  net  decrease  in  total  units,  and  rent  levels  have  risen 
significantly. 


19. 

2,  Sales  prices  and  activity 

Average  sales  prices  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  South  End  during  the 

past  8  yearse  Tables  I  and  II  give  average  sales  prices  and  number  of  sales 

for  selected  streets  during  this  period. 

TABLE  I 

AVERAGE  SALES  PRICES  (number  of  sales)* 

Streets  1960-63  1966-67 

Appleton  $9,600  (11)  $10,bOO  UO) 

Chandler  9,500  (  8)  17,900  (  8) 

E.  Springfield  6,000  (  U)  11,300  (  9) 

Hblyoke  U,500  (  1)  12,500  (  U) 

Rutland  Square  U,800  (  3)  15,U00  (27) 

Rutland  St,  8,000  (  3)  9,700  (  8) 

Pembroke  7,U00  (  8)  18,900  (l6) 

West  Brookline  8,100  (  9)  19,100  (17) 

West  Canton  6,300  (  6)  l6,U00  (18) 

West  Newton 6,700  (17) 16,300  (22) 

Average  all  blocks       $7,U00  (76)  $15,800  (133) 

Average  no,  sales/year       19  66,5 

Blocks  which  have  seen  intensive  rehabilitation  and  conversion,  such  as 
Rutland  Square  and  Dartmouth  Place  (see  Table  II)  have  had  their  average  sales 
prices  quadrupled  between  1961  and  1967,  Even  streets  such  as  Milford,  E. 
Springfield  and  W,  Concord,  which  have  had  relatively  little  rehabilitation 
and  conversion,  have  more  than  doubled  their  average  sales  price  per  year. 
This  indicates  that  there  is  probably  significant  upward  pressure  OD.sales  prices 
for  houses  in  almost  all  those  blocks  in  the  South  End  slated  for  rehabilita- 
tion. 
3.  Conversion 

Typical  South  End  lodging  houses  were  originally  constructed  as  single 
family  dwellings.  Those  structures  which  were  converted  to  apartments  rather 
than  rooming  houses  were  most  readily  adapted  to  one  and  two  bedroom  units. 
These  two  factors  help  explain  why  the  South  End  exhibited  such  a  low  percent- 
age of  large  families  in  I960:  7,3^  of  the  households  in  the  South  End  -••- 


*  Source:  Appraisers  Weekly;  these  data  underestimate  the  actual  number  of 
sales,  since  only  those  transfers  where  sales  prices  are  known  are  included 
in  the  averages. 
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21. 

as  compared  to  18,2^  for  Boston  as  a  whole  contained  five  or  more  persons'.-  ' 

To  get  an  indication  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  conversion,  five  streets 

at  different  stages  in  the  conversion  cycle  were  selected:  Rutland  Square, 

Dartmouth  Place,  MLlford  Street,  E.  Springfield  Street,  and  West  Concord  Street. 

TABLE  III 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  DWELLING  UNITS  IN  BUILDINGS  WITH 
DIFFERENT  NUMBERS  OF  UNITS  IN  THEM: 
1962  and  1968"'' 


A 


Number  of  Units  per  Building 

2 3-U     S-9  10-18     Total  #  of  units 


Rutland  Square' 

1552        2  0  19     60  311  391 

1968       17  8  35     33  0  93 

Change      1^  F  15-27  -311  -29^ 

_1 2 3^ $  and  over Total 

Dartmouth  Place. 

I9S2        1      2       lU     76  93 

1968  '       5      2       30     2  ho 

Change       E      0       l5    -TH  -5J 

__1 2 3-U  5  and  over Total 

Milford  St.  "^  ~~" 

1962         2       2        6  230  2U0 

1968        62       29  168  20$ 

Change       H      0       23  "^  "^51" 

(a)  Rutland  Square:  In  1962,  this  street  was  almost  all  rooming  houses, 
many  of  10  units  or  more.  It  has  lost  76^  of  its  dwelling  units  since  then,  in 
large  part  through  conversions  to  single  family  houses.  Of  36  buildings  pres- 
ently occupied  (9  are  vacant),  20  are  owner-occupied. 

(b)  Dartmouth  Pli  Like  Rutland  Sq.,  Dartmouth  PI.  has  seen  most  of  its 
lodging  houses  (usually  $   units)  transformed  to  apartments  or  to  one  and  two 
family  buildings  -  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $7^  of  the  1962  units.  Of  the  19 
structures  on  the  street,  9  are  owner-occupied  (U  of  the  9  are  vacant,  but 
being  rehabilitated). 


1.  Source:  Building  permits,  1962  BRA  exterior  survey  (mailbox  and  doorbell 
count),  and  Ife.rch,  I968  Urban  Field  Service  survey  (interviews  with  resident; 
mailbox  &  doorbell  count  when  no  one  at  home). 

2.  Not  shown  in  Table  for  Rutland  Sq:  5  buildings  were  vacant  in  1962j  9  were 
facant  in  1968,  half  of  which  were  being  rehabilitated  to  become  one  or  two 
family  structures.  No  current  data  are  available  on  5  additional  bmildinbs 


22. 

(c)  Mlford  St.,?  Although  four  or  five  lodging  houses  have  been  converted 
to  single  family  structures  and  a  few  more  apartment  units  created,  there  has 
been  relatively  little  net  loss  of  units  on  Milford  St.  (llj^)  so  far. 

(d)  E.  Springfield?  (data  not  complete  enough  for  numerical  analysis): 
Ifost  buildings  on  E.  Springfield  have  h-$  units  depending  on  whether  or  not 
the  basement  is  used.  At  least  h  buildings  have  been  converted  from  h  units 
each  to  single  family  residences.  Ifost  buildings  have  almost  an  equal  number 
of  one  and  two  bedroom  units.  In  rehabilitated  buildings,  rents  of  $125  and 
$135  (one  bedroom)  and  $100  and  $200  (two  bedrooms)  were  reported. 

(e)  W.  Concord:  (data  not  complete  enough  for  numerical  analysis): 

This  street  is  composed  mostly  of  rooming  houses,  with  occasional  single  family 
buildings  and  one  or  two  bedroom  apartments.  There  have  apparently  been  few 
conversions  to  date. 
U.  Rents  and  Incomes: 

For  low-income  South  End  residents,  conversion  and  speculation  have  meant 
higher  rents.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  e:ra.ct  measure  of  current  rent  levels 
for  the  entire  South  End,  but  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  indirect  estimate. 

A  BRA  family  survey  of  the  entire  South  End  in  1962  indicated  a  median 
gross  monthly  rent  of  $6U  (see  Table  IV).  When  the  first  500  families  to  be 
relocated  were  surveyed  in  1967,  it  was  discovered  that  their  median  gross 
monthly  rent  before  moving  was  $77  ~  an  increase  of  20^  from  1962.  The  same 
two  BRA  surveys  and  the  I960  census  indicate  that  the  incomes  of  those  500 
families  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  rent  (see  Table  V).  Available 
data  suggest  that  incomes  increased  only  5-7^  during  the  same  period.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  incomes  for  all  South  End  residents  rose  from  15  to  20^ 
during  the  same  period. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  rent  levels  would  be  relatively 
depressed  in  areas  soon  to  be  demolished,  it  follows  that  median  rent  levels 
in  sections  of  the  South  End  scheduled  for  rehabilitation  would  have  climbed 
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COMPARISON  OF  GROSS  MDNTHET  RENTS 
IN  SOUTH  END  RENEWAL  AREA:  1962-196? 


Gross 
Rent  Range 

1962  BRA  Su 
%  of  Total 

rvey  (  ) 
Cumulative  $ 

1967  BRA  Survey  (  ) 

$  of  Total  jCumulative  $ 

under  $39 

6.7^ 

6.7$ 

3.6$ 

3.6$ 

$U0-U9 

17.3$ 

2U.0$ 

7.U$.. 

11.0$ 

$50-59 

15.9$ 

39.9$ 

7.U$ 

18.U$ 

$60-69 

23.2$ 

63.1$ 

18.2$ 

36.6$ 

$70-79 

18.1$ 

81.5$ 

19.1$ 

55.7$ 

$80-89 

9,6% 

91.1$ 

20.3$ 

76$ 

$90-99 

U.6$ 

95.7$ 

12.2$ 

88.2$ 

$100-109 

2.3$ 

98$ 

5.7$ 

93.9$ 

$110-119 

1.5$ 

99,% 

3.9$ 

97.8$ 

$120  &  over 

.h% 

99.9$ 

2.1$ 

99.9$ 

Median  (50$  Point)  $6U 


$77 


Increase  from  1962-67 


$13   (20$) 


2U. 
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TABLE  V 


COMPARISON  OF  GROSS  FAMUJ  INCOMES  IN 
SOOTH  END  RENEWAL  AREA:  1962-196? 


I.  CHANGES  IN  PAST  FIVE  TEARS 

A.  i960  Census  (3  Lower  Roxbury  Census  Tracts:Q-2,R-l,R-3)  $3162 

B.  i960  Census  (3  Lower  Roxbui7  Census  Tracts  plus  J-2, 

near  Union  Methodist)  3365 

C.  1962  BRA  Family  Survey  (  ),  increased  by  20^  as 

recommended     32UO^ 

D.  1967  BRA  Survey  of  Stage  1,  500  Stage  1  Displaced 

Households    3UOO 

1967  Incomes,  as  %   increase  from 

Item  A  (i960)  -  75s 
Item  B  (i960)  -  1% 
Item  C  (1962)  -  S% 


Notes; 

1.  Mast  of  Stage  1  displaced  households  were  located  in  these  3 
Lower  Roxbury  census  tracts  so  this  figure  is  roughly  comparable 
to  the  1966-67  survey  of  500  Stage  1  relocatees. 

2.  Some  of  Stage  1  displaced  households  were  located  in  census 
tract  J-2  (along  Columbus  Ave.,  above  Union  Methodist),  but 
other  higher  income  non-displaced  families  also  live  in  this 
census  tract. 

3.  BRA  recommended  a  205S  increase  in  their  obtained  median  ($2700) 
because  it  was  felt  that  their  1962  survey  figures  underestimated 
true  family  income  due  to  failure  of  families  to  report  earnings 
from  rents,  many  families  with  a  second  or  unearned  income  did 
not  report  it,  the  partially  unemployed  were  more  apt  to  be  at 
home  and  to  be  interviewed,  etc. 


\  25. 

considerably  higher  than  2C^  of  the  1962  figiire.  Other  factors  operating  to 
push  up  rents  ares 

(a)  As  described  above,  on  streets  which  have  already  experienced  con- 
siderable rehabilitation  and  conversion,  sales  prices  are  presently  3  to  U  •■.... 
tiroes  their  196l  levels.  The  majority  of  these  purchases  have  been  financed 
«ith  conventional  .and/or  FHA.-insured  market-rate  mortgages  resulting  in  rela- 
tively high  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

(b)  The  average  per-unit  cost  of  rehabilitation  has  been  $6,900  (bba  Rehab 
Report   ),  also  with  financing  by  conventional  and  FHA -insured  mortgages. 

(c)  Even  on  streets  with  little  or  no  rehabilitation,  purchase  prices 
have  doubled. 

(d)  The  housing  market  for  rental  units  is  getting  tighter  through 
demolition,  conversion,  and  an  increased  percentage  of  remaining  units  being 
occupied  by  owners  rather  than  renters. 

Taking  into  account  all  these  factors,  is  it  likely  that  rents  have 

increased  only  in  direct  proportion  to  family  income  (20^), in  direct  proportion 

to  the  rise  in  sales  prices  since  1962  (100  JS),  or  even  more  (200^)?  What 

proportion  of  South  End  residents  could  afford  these  different  rentals?  In 

Table  VI  these  three  increases  in  rents  have  been  assumed  and  the  proportion 

of  households  who  could  not  afford  them  has  been  calculated,  on  the  basis 

that  each  household  spends  2$%   of  its  monthly  income  on  rent. 

TABLE  VI 

ASSUMED  MEDIAN  RENT  COMPARED  WITH  INCOME* 

Assumed  %   Increase  over  the  Projected  Median    j2  S.E.  Households  Unable 
1962  Median  Rent  ($6U) Gross  Monthly  Rent   to  Afford  Assumed  Rent 

20$  $77  U2$ 

100$  128  70$ 

200$  192  90$ 


*    Income  was  assumed  to  increase  by  20$  between  1959  and  I968  in  each  case; 
the  same  distribution  of  rents  was  assumed  for  both  years. 
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5.  Projected  loss  of  Lodging  House  Units. 

There  were  7,600  single-room  dwelling  units  in  rehabilitation  areas  in 

i960.   [9,p.723.  Of  these,  27%  were  vacant,  leaving  5*500  occupied.  If  other 

South  End  streets  experience  the  same  level  of  conversion  that  Rutland  Square 

and  Dartmouth  Place  have  seen,  a  loss  of  several  thousand  lodging  house  units 

can  be  expected.  Taking  57^  (Dartmouth  Place)  and  76$  (Rutland  Square)  as  the 

possible  range,  between  l82U  and  3,268  lodging  house  units  will  remain  (a  loss 

of  between  U332  and  5776)  units  which  displace  at  least  from  2232  to  3676 

individuals  (assuming  no  vacancies). 
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APPENDIX  II 


TABLE  VIII 

PROPORTION  OF  LEASED  HOUSING 
REQUIRED  IN  NEW  (221d3)  DEVELCPMENTS  IN  SOUTH  END* 


N\airiber  of  Tenant  Households  Displaced 
Qualifying  for  Public  Housing: 

Castle  Square       386 
Rest  of  South  End   1^80 

Combined       1966 


Number  of  Homeowners  Displaced 
Qualifying  for  Public  Housing: 

Castle  Square         itO 
Rest  of  South  End      72 
Combined      11? 
No.  Unable  to  Re -purchase 
(assumed  to  be  at  least  30^)     3U 

TOTAL  DISPLACED  HOUSEHOLDS  RB3UIRI1IG 

REPLACEMENT  BY  NEW  LOW-COST  UNITS  2000 

PUBLIC  HOUSING  UNITS  PLANNED  IN  SOUTH  END     8OO 

REMAINING  LOW-COST  REPLACEMENT  UNITS  REQUIRED     1200 

OVERALL  LEASING  REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE 

2500  UNITS  OF  221d3  HOUSING  IN  SOUTH  END  hB% 

(Including  Castle  Square) 

*  Based  on  "Break-Even  Principle"  -  see  discussion,  page 
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TABLE   EC 

CHANGES  IN  AREAS  OF  RELOCATION  OF 
THOSE  DISPLACED  BY  SOUTH  END  PLAN 


Households  Moved  To  Area 
Up  to  ll/2h/67  11/2V67  to  2/8/68 


Stayed  in  South  End 

170 

(51^) 

62 

CU1%) 

Moved  Out  of  South  End  to 

I6li 

(1x9%) 

88 

(59^)* 

Roxbury 

57 

0.1%) 

Ul 

(27^) 

Dorchester 

28 

(8.U^) 

lit 

(9.3^) 

Jamaica  Plain 

15 

(U.5^) 

8 

(5.3^) 

South  Boston 

12 

(3.6^) 

8 

(5.3^) 

Back  Bay 

9 

(2.7^) 

2 

(1.3^) 

Brghton 

8 

(2.W 
(0.3^) 

1 

(0.7^) 

Ifyde  Park 

1 

0 

Roslindale 

3 

(0.9^) 

1 

(0.7^) 

Jfettapan 

3 

(0.9^) 

0 

East  Boston 

1 

(0.3^) 

0 

Charlestown 

1 

(0.3^) 

0 

Suburbs 

8 

(2.U^) 

u 

(2.7^) 

Out  of  State,  Deaths,  etc. 

19 

(5.7^) 

9 

(6.0^) 

TOTAL  PERMANENT  MOVES 

33ii 

1^0 

•M-   The  proportion  staying  in  the  South  End  decreased  by  19$  from  the 
first  period  to  second  period  while  the  proportion  moved  out  of  the  South 
End  increased  by  20$, 
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